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old town at Kho had yielded several copper-plate inscriptions of the
Gupta period before Cunningham visited the State in 1873 and
discovered the great ground railing of the Buddhist Stupa at
Bharhut. In 1920 Rakhal Das Banerji discovered the remains of a
fine Gupta temple at Bhumara (MASI, 16). But the railing of
Bharhut is historically and artistically one of the most important
monuments of antiquity discovered in India (see also Buddhist
Monuments, Chapter III [&]).

Bharhut is a small village nine miles south of Satna on the
Allahabad-Jubhulpore railway line. At the northen end of the
village is an ancient site now known as Kannu Makhar Ke Akhar,
or, briefly, Makhraha. A colossal seated image of the Buddha of
red sandstone, assignable to the tenth or eleventh century A.D., is
worshipped by the Hindus as the image of a sadhu, Kannu Makhar.
Here Cunningham discovered in 1873 the remains of an ancient
Buddhist stupa and its ground railing. At that time a large flat-
topped mound, with the ruins of a small Buddhist cell and three
pillars of a Buddhist railing with three connecting rails or bars of
stone, and a coping stone covering them, besides a single gateway
pillar which once supported the ornamental arch of the entrance,
were visible. The three pillars were more than half-buried in the
ground. Subsequent excavations at the site carried on by Cunning-
ham and searches in the neighbourhood brought to light many
more pillars, cross-bars and coping stones of the railing and frag-
ments of the lintels and other pieces of the gateways. According to
Cunningham the original railing consisted of 80 pillars, 228 cross-
bars and a coping measuring 330 feet in length. He recovered
about two-fifths of these materials, and in 1876 induced the Raja of
Nagod to make a presentation of them to the Indian Museum,
Calcutta.

The Stupa of Bharhut, like other stupas of the Maurya period,